PYM-----PYRAMID.

Pym, JOHN, English statesman and leader
of the popular party during the reigns of
James L and Charles L, was horn in So-
mersetshire 1584; studied at Oxford and
became famous as a lawyer. He entered

John Pym.

parliament in 1614, and during the reign of
James he attained great influence hy his
opposition to the arbitrary measures of the
king. He sat for Tavistock in all the par-
liaments of Charles's reign. In 1626 he
took part in the impeachment of Bucking-
ham and was imprisoned. In the short par-
liament of 1640 Pym and Hampden were
exceedingly active as leaders of the popular
party, and in 1641 Pym was offered the
chancellorship of the exchequer. He im-
peached Strafford, and at his trial appeared
as accuser. He was the main author of the
Grand Remonstrance, the final appeal pre-
sented in 1641, and one of the five members
to arrest whom the king went to the House
of Commons in Jan. 1642. When civil
war became inevitable Pym was appointed
one of the committee of safety, and while
he lived was active in resisting the negotia-
tion of any peace with the king which did
not secure the liberties of the subject and
the supremacy of parliament. It was mainly
his financial skill that enabled the parlia-
mentary army to keep the field. In Nov.
1643, he was made lieutenant-general of
ordnance, and in the following month he
died, and was buried in Westminster Abbey.

Pymma-wood, the wood of the Lager-
strcemia regince. See Blood-wood.

Pyr'amid, in geometry, is strictly a solid
contained by a plane triangular, square, or
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polygonal base, and other planes meeting in
a point. This point is called the vertex of
the pyramid; and the planes which meet in
the vertex are called the sides, which are
necessarily all triangles, having for their
bases the sides of the base of the pyramid.
Every pyramid is one-third the solid con-
tent of a prism that has the same base and
altitude as the pyramid. Pyramids are de-
nominated triangular, square, pentagonal,
&c., according as the base is a triangle, a
square, a pentagon, &c.
Pyramid, in architecture, a colossal struc-
ture of masonry having a rectangular base
and four triangular sides terminating in a
point, used by the ancients in various parts
of the world for sepulchres or for religious
purposes, especially in Egypt The largest
and most remarkable of the Egyptian pyra-
mids occur in several groups on the west
side of the Nile, on the border of the Libyan
desert, extending for a distance of about 25
miles from north to south, the farthest north
being opposite Cairo. They are built chiefly
of the hard limestone of the adjacent hills,
but large blocks of granite brought from a
distance are also used, especially on the out-
side. The four sides are so placed as to face
the four cardinal points. These structures
are supposed to date from about 3000 B.C.
to 2300 B.C. The stones used varied in size,
but are mostly large, requiring wonderful
mechanical skill to quarry them, transport
them, and raise and adjust them in their
proper places. An almost fabulous number
of labourers were engaged in erecting the
chief Egyptian pyramids, of which the group
of Gizeh, 4 miles s.w. of Cairo, in the neigh-
bourhood of the ancient Memphis, is the
most remarkable. This group consists of
nine pyramids, among them the three most
celebrated of all, the pyramid of Cheops
(Khufu), called the Great Pyramid; of Ceph-
ren(Khafra); and of Mycerinus(Menkauru).
According to Herodotus the Great Pyramid
took 100,000 men working for ten years to
make a causeway 3000 feet long in order to
facilitate the transport of the stone from
the quarries; and the same number of men
for twenty years more to complete the pyra-
mid itself. Its base forms a square, each
side of which was originally 768 feet, though
now, by the removal of the coating, only
750 feet long, occupying 13 acres. The
outer surface forms a series of steps, each
of the average height of 3 feet or more.
When the structure was perfect this step
formation was hidden by the coating, which